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ABSTRACT 

Becently, Indian people from the Ohited States and 
Canada recommended coping-skills training for American Indians, to 
* help in handling stress, becoming self-determined, being assertire, 
problem solving, and redesigning social roles a support systems. 
Some 30 tribal groups and agencies participate in a caltocal 
adaptation of an a8s;ertiYe coping-skills training interceition 
program for a year. The general themes of coping, self-determination, 
and communication vere reflected in the ultimate program goal, viicb 
vas competence in a biculturally appropriate lifestyle. Brainstorming 
oi^ program goals amo^ community members provided the cultural iiput 
necessary for designing instructional methods and for assessing 
culturally-determined perceptions of the personal grovth process. 
Formal and informal modeling provided a variety of Indian ::oping 
models enacting assertive behavior in several Indian and non-Indian 
social, faaily, and business settings. Indian and non-Indian persons 
rated 2U pre-training and 24 post-training role play scenes by 6 
participants to determine vhether relevant and noticeable change had 
taken place. Besolts indicated that the cultural adaptatioa of social 
skills training appeared to be more effective for American Indians 
than traditional psychological approaches. (CH) 



* Beprodoctions supplied by EOBS are the best that can be made ^ 
^ from the original document. ^ 
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COmBELESG KITH INDIANS: 
ISSUES IN T»OC3i^ ASSERTIV ?S5 AND COPING SKILLS 



The ccsmxsellng p r o rmsl an's v±sz.:^' w:: what may be helpful for Anrrican 
peoyli^ being craj longed — r.. . rime. Despite much energy spent 
-V p«BrAolrgX3S3 for ch« anp ruueapii : American Indian problems, er ^r-ienc e 
.^ssorrts tbsX ^-^^^t^ people seJ^rsc ij» z: the traditional coasel'^ng Dxocess 
means o: uproviuir ctieir srosei. way life. Of those Indians «<to have 
^r>r j^ssiBz. coa^aagitiom coixose cc:--^^, fifty- five percenr >*eTc oct aoti- 
' CO retu= after ^ inii^al - -rri^w. This contrasts *n.r- cid.rr7 percent 
iheir non-Indiar ccmterparts, (Sue, Allen, & Conaway, 1?"^ - sxrothef in- 
■yio^ this dLsencfaanr«mt is that Indlar students pursue dociLrrtil caExees in 
-csacationaj. psvcholygy «id psychology 1^:5-- frequently than any orher field in 
^itht behavioral scleaces (Chavers, 1980 . Tribal people appear zo br; mcreas- 
:^a3^y turning tc indijeaioijs healers for assistance (Bergman, 1975; ZLlK-Aall. 
LS"76; Dinges, Txia&lc Manson^ Pasquale, 1981). And the traditional '^racili- 
tixive conantffiicar^in*^ approach emphasized by most professional training, programs 
'-sm been found tc be^ jess preferred by Indians than directive communication 
23proaches (Dauphiaacs^ Dauphinais & Rowe, Note 1). 

At the same however, an obvious need exists for effective -taclping 

:^^vices, parti culjcii--^ for Indian youth, but also for the general pc^p«»;-.ition 
iir: uch areas as c5«r=apational development, family strife, bicultural ^"tssss, 
^TTT- a variety of Trrrx^ 1ms associated with the special status of Indian people 
.uTi h are the residue of their unique history with the federal govert«ni. 
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TgactlaDiiers nd ^searchers of counseling, who have had experience 
wrrkiajtwlch Ainericar: Indian clients, acknowledge the limitations of the 
riatditlattal hilping pasradigm of individual, often remedial, counselir^ 
wh«rein aspects of the communication process and expectations of the heiring 
pra^o«fc» a» frequently a2isunders::ood (^runeave, 1969; Trimble, 197£!> . The 
rradicicral iteloinc pacadigm not cnlv raplies a standard of treatme^r which 
-l^oTitt: 'TalttiriI--e^fi=ic-racial-soc"jal differences, but also subscribes tc 
* i^ftnzzSM of w^^rYT^i health empwaBSwring negative aspects of pathology and 
-^rsnsychic deficits «d.ch by its^ r=*ture is demeaning to c. people who are 
iirrr r.«a«^ fey the domisacr culture r^e suggestion of L-astTsnmais (Note 1) , 
-^Tff ? tbs co^mmicati^ ^^ect or ::=:CTsel±ng be modifiec sc that effscriveness 

' 'n InrSan people ^e enhRrrnf-^- is helpful cind eT3=, unique in being 

^Ti^irlcsulljr based. Sowcrer, ±z mz- necessary for ar. effective communica- 

sc?2e to coup-wa? with counsel^Tir interventions --wfccb are more culturally 
3«jr^s»? Kian those rr«itionally accancec by psychologisrs in the past. 

While 8P»K woulc: reject all that psrchology has hac zo offer, it is sug- 
gfi^ced -cxe cliat we srefully examine whsr is available ai this time that may 
rciaefr^ iadLan peopii rsigardl^ss of past record or cultural origin. Reduced 
zc bMlc concert, -zi Issue, is the cctitroversy of whether a bicultural 
appr.ach tc ,sinten±Lng with the dominant American culture is a ^dable option 
f^r laGb-m p«ple. 

qtij4xdCii«alisc^ refers to dual modes rf cultural behavior that can be 
leamet individual and appropriately en^loyed under different circum- 

staices ;-irr^ave & Kelso, 1S77) . Some Indian researchers believe that a truly 
bicuii^au. l:ifestyle of functioning in both Indian and American cultures is 
a ayti, tia: one u^ll necess^ly become ineffectively stranded between the 
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the two. They speak of the Inevitable clash between Indlanness and 
Angloness wherein one lifestyle replaces the other (Leon, 1965) or per- 
sonal preferences and commitment to one lifestyle predominates (Charleston, 
Note 2). Others, however, support the Idea that effective functioning 
In two or more cultures leads to greater self-actualization (Dlnges, Yazzle, 
& Tollefson, 1974). The acceptance or rejection of a bicultural lifestyle 
not only depends upon positive and negative reinforcements of socially 
appropriate behaviors, but also relies on the internalization of ethnic 
identity, judgement standards, and self -evaluative reactions (Chance, 1968; 
Keller, 1972). 

A concept compatible with the American Indian holistic worldview by 
including physical, social, and cultural environments of Individuals Is that 
of social competence. Social competence is defined as the extent to which a 
person's background and present life show behaviors indicative of social par- 
ticlpation> interpersonal competence, individual achievement, and effective 
adaptation to the environment (Ainsworth & Bell, 1974). The shift of focus 
. ."n individual concerns (Thoresen, 1969) to individual concerns within the 
-ociol system extends beyond interpersonal, emotional, and decisicn problems 
\,*..-umboltz & Thoresen, 1976). Social competency .appears to be a relevant 
standard of normalcy for American Indians since many topics in counseling 
often center around concerns over the successful and unsuccessful outcomes of 
interactions within the social environment. 

Increased concern in counseling with self-management and cognitive proces- 
ses in dealing with anxiety or performing more effectively in various life 
situations has resulted in the growth of coping skills training. Coping- 
skills training programs are generally designed with a social learning approach 



(Bandura, 1977) and are therefore conducive to go^^^ _ cocpecence, 

contextual analysis, and traditional ways cf Amerz^ar -n learning. 

Studies of me effectiveness of social skills training ^--^h diverse 
ethnic groups and studies of the adaptaticr: of skili^t -♦•rAir:.^ progranis to 
particular cultural contexts are few in cotrDarison ::n* d expansion 
of research interest in this inrervention snproach zh rhe -^eral popula- 
tion. Various components of the skills-training S i wE:r examined for 
race and population effects in treating problems co^gn:.--^ impuisivity 
(Genshaft & Hirt, 1979), acquisition of delay beh^^or 3eaz, 1974), responsi- 
bility training (Slasi, 1971), and modification oi . ^hdl^at abuse (3rix, 1977) 
Those investigations achieving significant restiLt^- '^74; Genshaft & 

Hirt, 1979) lend promise to possible applicatior ad^=2.cions with cultural 
groups other than those under study. 

, David (1976) describes a program of relevan: n)erican Indian bicul- 

tural conflicts. .He suggests the use of social :neory to prevent 

intercultural adjustment problems. The process cf - " ing reinforcers^- — 

that fit both cultures, discriminating between pur ag Swimuli in one or 
the other cultures, ^d developing new reinforce: -grueht with the social 
structure of one or the other cultures is promis: z" t limited in that it 
does not address internal conflicts and perfonnsz:^ ebilitating reactions 
(e.g., value differences). The few existing ski iraining programs reported 
with American Indians reflect a major problem in Ixjcian-White relations, that 
is, effective cross-cultural communicscion (Hawkins. 1977; LaFromboise, 1980; 
Swanson S Henderson, 1977). 

A number of traditional and non-t^ditional soc:l^1 units currently exist 
in Indian communities that provide physical, social, 3nd emotional support. 
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traditional extended family anc rfibal society network-clan has received 
great attention as an impetus fa^r —oup ther^p? to mobilize families, rela- 
:ives and friends inro a social fcrr^ that cov^ters the depersonalizing treos: 

zontemporary life patterns (^rrDesve, l^S Edwards & Edwards, 1980). 
TiBKrous social agencies that prorxric« ass: ^tusnce for serious social problems 
e-g. , poverty, unemaloyment , alcohoLisin arher emotior.al problems) have 
itt-service training -hat could proems: - vei^-cie for transmitting coping- 
skills. As these prcrgrams become deriarc^-inec by American Indian professionals 
and paraprofessionals, Indian people izrcxeaslngly look to them as well as 
traditional networks for help in sbtrxng prcblems and achieving social compe- 
tence. Counselors of American Indices could profit from respecting the exis« 
ting systems, values and norms of r^ir clients and engaging in community 
outreach with existing support groups. 

Recently, Indian people froir diverse areas of the United States and 
Canada met at the White Cloud Ceinier for Indian Mental health to suggest 
priority areas in need of researcr. in the areas of coping and adaptation 
with American Indians. They rec^oended several target areas amenable to 
coping-skills training: handling stress, becoming self-determined, being 
assertive, problem solving, and rsdesigning social roles and support systems. 

There are several si^ificant advantages for a coping-skills approach 
to providing psycho-social assista^is for American Indian people. Impor- 
tantly, it is culturally neutral, escnasizing any target behaviors which may 
be decided upon. That is to say, ir assumes no necessary model of appro- 
priate behavior or mental health. ^ views acquiring new behaviors, whether 
overt or affective, as a process af learning. The preferred vehicle for 
presenting -skills training is a snail group rather th^ individual treatment. 
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Alsc. --r lends itself «ell to prevantive applr^srrlons > And, rinally,'it 
is a^^--j-cable to a wifc range of problem are^t? rhat aay be parricularly 
rele^r^c to Indian people, such as: assertlTaerrGss , stress rs miction, 
prohJiffli TC^.ving, job interviewing, parenting acistance abusr: znrograis, 
leadesstei^ training, and others. In each cas^t^ however, speciial attention 
must De -^^en to the appropriate cultural adaircation of a tecizrology that 
is irse.1 f culf •re-blind. 

Whit follows is an account of the cultural adaptation of an assertive 
coping ^±lls training intervention with American Indians. The process 
occurre ver a one-year period of time with some 30 tribal groups and 
agenci The goal of the current discussion is not to write a prescrip- 
tion f ^ow to adapt coping skills training with American Indian groups. 
It is boped instead that by describing and reflecting on this experience, a 
basic understanding of the adaptational processes necessary in desi^jning 
counseling interventions of relevance to American Indian populations will be 
clarified. 

American Indian interest in assertion training is evident as one listens 
to Indian political statements which often use the verbage of assertiveness 
(Bridge Betweeit Two Worlds, Note 3; Peaches, 1978). Conference offerings, 
recommendations, publications, as well as requests for training American 
Indian assertiveness are increasing (Peniston Si Burman, 1978; Goddard, Note 4; 
LaFromboise, Note 5; Masters, Note 6; Engels LaFromboise, Kauffman, & Maestas, 
Note 7) . Since many problems in Indian-White relations revolve around mis- 
understandings of expectations in communication (Wax & Thomas, 1961), it 
follows that assertion training, rather than relaxation, self-statement modi- 
fication, or other passive coping techniques, would be the skill training 
intervention of diolce. 
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The need for cultural adar=ar±Dn became evident upon review of existing 
assertion programs. The conteirr c£ most of these programs is biased toward 
middle class concerns, void of i i.rsi derations fcr-^caajc'ceptions and implications 
of interracial assertive inreracrions (Cheek, 1976 and naive about the be- 
lief systems of culturally oppressttd individuals (Rowe, Eoyand, & LaFromboise, 
Note 8). Relevanr goals for particular program became crystalized after 

numerous coxmntmity discussioxxs ^d testimonials of situations in which Indian 
people would like to have behaved dif ferentEly : 

1. Challenging educators and curriculum materials which 
over-generalize or srereotype Indians. 

2. Openly expressing disagreement with other Indians at 
meetings instead of complaining afterwards. 

3. Maintaining your conposiire when you are called names 
like "Chief," "Injun," "Squaw," or "Brave." 

4. Standing up to the jargon of fe^^s *. and local program 
administrators . 

5. Stabilizing outside or wnite interference which undermines 
group efforts. 

6. Refusing requests from relatives and friends that are 
unreasonable and beyond your ability to grant. 

7. Telling someone who thinks they are being helpful, that 
they are in the way.'^ 

The genersil themes of coping, self-determination, and communication 
are reflected in the ultimate goal of this program which is competence in 
a biculturally appropriate lifestyle. A bicultural assertive lifestyle 
involves being: benevolently interested in the needs of the group, socially 
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responsible to perpetuate a belief system that highly values personal 
rights and the rights of others, self-confident in situations requiring 
assertive behavior for self and fellow tribal members, and decisive about 
being assertive when it is necessary and culturally appropriate to do so. 
Subgoals include the knowledge and practice of: communication skills to 
enhance self-determination; coping skills against the pressure to acculturate 
or give up one's Indian identify; and discrimination skill? concerning the 
appropriates of assertive behavior in Indian and non-Indian cultures 
(LaFromboise, 1980). 

The brainstorming of program goals among community members provided an 
informal means of insuring tl^^ cultural input necessary for designing in- 
structional methods and assessing culturally determined perceptions of the 
process of personal growth. Formal assessment of assertion levels and target 
situations was also conducted (LaFrofiboise, Note 9). A comparison of American 
Indian responses on the Adult Self Expression Scale (Gay, Hollandsworth, & 
Galassi, 1974) with non-Indian responses allowed for social comparison of 
behavioral norms in two different contexts. During training the formal assess- 
ment provided conscioxisness-raising for respondents as to their need to be 
assertive. \ 

Instructions of the theoretical and practical elements of assertive / 
beha'vd.or followed self- assessment and consciousness raising. General infor- 
mation about the verbal and non-verbal components of assertive, non-assertive 
and aggressive behavior, rights and responsibilities, and effective communica- 
tion (Gordon, 1970) were presented throughout training. The key instructional 
element of this particular assertion program stressed the situation-specific 
nature of assertiveness which depends on the place, the time, and the person 
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with whom one is being assertive. Indian ^specific Issues In message 
matching were designed as a result of community discussions which fre- 
quently referred t6 the differences In Indian and White language content, 
style, and function (LaFrombolse, Note 10). General categories of Indian 
and non-Indian target people were created to simplify discrimination 

training. Sample role play scenes were designed and tribal people surveyed 

. _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ . _ * ^ ... 

as to their preference for* different kinds of assertive responses (basic, 

exq)athlc, or escalating) . Rights Issues were most easily addressed by dis- 
tinguishing Between human rights and special Indian rights based on tribal 
sovereignty and treaty agreements (Washburn, 1976) . 

Formal and Informal modeling was designed to provide a variety of 
Indian coping models enacting assertive behavior In several Indian and non- 
Indian social, family, and business settings (Rowe & LaFromboise, 1979).. 
Indian models were also necessary to enhance the motivation and depth of 
self-exploration In future training sessions when the counselor may not be 
American Indian (Carkuff & Pierce, 1967). The modeling videotapes produced 
for this project Included a stimulus tape to elicit feelings about the need 
for Indian assertive behavior; a testimonial tape In which Indian people 
dlscusr and demonstrate times when they were assertive and positive results 
occurred; a discrimination tape of assertive, non-assertive and aggressive 
responses; and a demonstration tape of assertive Indian message matching.: 

The power of American Indian group support and consensus was most evident 
during the behavior rehearsal and feedback segments of assertion training. 
Numerous problem situations involving the denial of individual rights and 
group rights were readily presented by the Indian participants. - Coping^ 
rather than mastery behavior rehearsals were emphasized. The Importance of * 



the American Indian spokesperson role became evident as group participants 

continuously placed priority for mastery on situations involving individuals 

being assertive for the sake of the group or tribe. Internal conflict about 

assertiveness was noticeable as some participants became increasingly anxious 

/: * . .. . . ... . 

during behavior rehearsals. This afforded an opportunity to clarify American 

Indian beliefs about rights and responsibilities through group cognitive re- 
structuring procedures (Lange & Jakubowski, 1976) as well as the opportunity 
to practice and refine assertive responses. 

Since Indian people are often expected to know their strengths rather 
than exaggerate or flaunt them (Edwards & Edwards,- 1980), the training par- 
ticipants usually accepted self-disclosed information or feedback about their 
performance Group participant feedback during Indian to White asser- 

tive behavior rehearsals frequently concentrated iipon eye contact, timing, 
loudness of voice, and the content of the message since they believed that 
Whites often appear to be more concerned about the direct and succinct nature 
of spoken words rather than the manner in which they are delivered (Hall, 1976) 
Group members appeared to be most concerned about potential social reinforcers 
and the appropriateness of assertive behavior during Indian to ^dian be- 
havior rehearsals. The group sharing of consensual reactions to assertive 
performance of those involved in the coaching process (Flowers & Guerra, 1974)^ 
and the increased accurateness of predictions about social reinforcers 
American Indian cultural contexts. 

Assessment of the efficacy of an- assertion ^training program adapted ' <^ 
instructionally to respect the American Indian traditions of role modeling 
and group consensus was conducted using a social validation approach (Kazdin, 
1977; Wolfe, 1978). The social acceptability of assertion training as a 



relevttit focus for coping skills intervention was earlier verified on the 
basis of increased requests for training by i^rican Indian groups. The 
likelihood of Indian traditional md non-traditional groups supporting this 
coping skills intervention depends upon several factors. It is critical 
that coimselors interested in this type of work be sexxsitive and knowledge- 
able of ''iverse tribal grotqps, cautious of miking unwarranted claims about 
the effectiveness of assertion training, and skilled in directing group dis- 
cussions away from racial stereotyping and generalizations. Preventative 
group skills-traliijag utilizing existing network systems appears to be a 
more cost-effective use of coimselors recognized by the Indian community 
as helpful than employing them in individual* remedial coimscding. The 
trmsition of many Indian staff members from social supportive roles to more 
assertive social-action roles is also more cost effective for co mmuni ty 
agencies • 

the ease of implementing a program such as the one described depends 
upon perceived comunlty need, community readiness for professional inter- 
ventions, and community involvement in the pla nnin g, adaptational , and dis- 

, semination phases of the program. One urban coamamity proposed a three^hase 
tDethod of training in which the Indian center staff underwent extensive 
assertion' training, then invited the urban Indian community to participate 

^ in basic assertion training. This allowed training opportunities to the 
larger Indian community and also provided their staff with group training 
experi^c> and 'feedback from the counselor concerning their assertive 
leadership behaviors. Finally, the staff presented this coping-skill as 
one of many possible intcjrventicffis when hosting a regional Indian alcoholism 
couxisellng conference (Lincoln Indian Center, Note 11). 



The social appropriateness of training i^rican Indians in a 
behavior alien to their preferred lifestyle is often questioned. When 
assertiveness is presented as a situation-specific behavior rather than 
a global nrait throui^ illustrating existing exa^les of bicultural 
adaptive behavior, concern about ethical conflicts decreases. A siib- 
jective evaluation method which determines whether the change made during 
treatment is socially ^propriate and i^ortant is the social conqparison 
approach CKazdin, 1977} • 

The behavior of group participants in the assertion program was evaluated 
by confined social coiq>arison and behavior roleplay rating procedures to 
assess social coiq^etence. American Indisis^ who were likely to Have con- 
tact \ri.th the participants y and non-Indians participated as raters of 
American Indian videotaped behavior rehearsals. Raters were asked to rate 24 
pre-t raining role play scenes and 24 post-training role plays enacted by six 
participles of the asserticxi program one month following training to deter- 
mine whether change dtxring the interventions was relevant as well as noticeable. 
For a more detailed analysis see the author. 

The results indicated that this assertion tradLning intervention had in- 
creased participants' voice level, requests for new behaviors during asser- 
tive ijQteractions , emotional tone of voice, and overall level of assertiveness 
as perceived by Indian and non- Indian raters. The m^n-fm^i degree of difference 
in the ratings of Indian and non-Indian raters lends assurmce to the general- 
izability of these trained assertive behaviors in both Indian and non-Indian 
social contexts. 

Program evaluation of assertion training with American Indians can take 
on several less-obtrusive fbms tfauna the laboratory simulation reported here. 
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In vivD measures of conversation san^les during meetings analyzed according 
to linguistic ind paralinguistic conqponents CElsler, Miller , & Hersen, 1973) 
lends promise as an assessment tool. Other assessment procedures sucH as 
se^-report inventories and peer observations could be utilized depending 
upon t&e groxip's acceptance of paper and pencil measures. 

Th#fc stated outcomss of thLs project represent one attes^t to provide 
a guide for social coiq>etence in which Ataerican Indians are able to: meet 
the general demands of an assertive society, defend their special rights as 
sover^^i people, discr^^^ate the appropriateness of acting assertively within 
Indian conmunitles, and enact assertive behavior without undue anxiety in 
cross-cultural interchanges. Other skills training interventions could be 
slALlarly adapted to eaphasize the positive aspects of American Indian res- 
ponses to problems and their refinement within different cultural contexts. 
The cultural adaptation of social skills training appears to be a-mbre ^ 
effective and accountable means of providing preventative service to Anerican 
Indian people than the traditional psychological approaches attempted pre- 
viously. Further research on the i^act of helpers on tribal communities 

and American Indian perceptions of salleat attributes of the helping process 

- _ . 

ml^t be enhanced by an understanding of the manner in which changes in self- 
perceptions, person-perceptions, affect and behavior of American Indians and 
their significant others is achieved In social sltixatlons. Respect for the 
less-interferrlng, consultant role of helpers given by itaaericm Indian people 
ZDay be furthered engendered by cotmselors who recognize their advisory fxmction 
within a holistic social system. Mutual respect for styles of living, coping 
and helping not only lends support for cialtural diversity but cultural pluralism 
as well. 
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